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The Reverend Seelakkhandha says in the preface : 

' 'As it is my earnest desire to make the Bhakti Sataka useful to those who are, 
"at present, only imperfectly acquainted with Buddhism, I have written this com- 
' ' mentary called Ratnamala to enable them to easily understand the real meaning 
' ' of the text in accordance with the rules of Buddhism. In many instances, I have 
"quoted from other works on Buddhism. The author, Pandit Rama Chandrabha- 
"rati, having thoroughly acquainted himself with the tenets of Lord Buddha and 
' ' also with the accepted interpretation of his doctrine, and having accepted the 
" truth, as it is the duty of every learned man, and also having realised that there 
"is nothing more important than happiness in our next birth, followed the religion 
' ' of his conviction." ape. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. An Account of the Leading Forms of Liter- 
ature Represented in the Sacred Writings. Intended for English Readers. 
By Richard G. Moulton, M. A. (Cambr.), Ph. D. (Penna.), Professor of Lit- 
erature in English in the University of Chicago. Boston : D. C. Heath & 
Co. 1895. Pages, 533. 
The Modern Reader's Bible. A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures, 
Presented in Modern Literary Form. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton. New York : Macmillan & Co. 1896. In 
small 18 mo. Volumes. Cloth, extra. Price, 50 cents each. 
There is no need of the apology which Professor Moulton prefixes to his introduc- 
tory remarks to the first of these works, touching its being a new increase to the num- 
ber of books on the Bible. The work which he has attempted is so important, and 
the fruits which it is likely to bear are so tremendous, that one wonders the task 
was not attempted in English long before, although of a magnitude that would nat- 
urally repel anybody but a trained and indefatigable scholar. His work has been 
based upon the belief, ' ' that the natural interest of sacred literature is consider- 
ably impaired by the form in which the Bible is usually read." The proper ar- 
rangement of the printed page, the distinction between prose and verse, the inser- 
tion of the names of speakers in dialogue, the assignment of characteristic titles, 
and the inclusion of a mass of totally diverse kinds of literature higgledy-piggledy 
in a single volume are matters of convenience and inconvenience which have never 
been considered in the editing of Bibles, and the lack of which, or the presence of 
which, has rendered the reading of Scripture if not a positive bore yet highly re- 
pellent to all except the most devout and untiring minds. The aversion of the 
average cultured reader to perusals of Scripture is certainly not based upon its 
lack of intrinsic interest. No one who has read such glowing and impassioned 
treatments of the literary prophets as are to be found in books like Cornill's Proph- 
ets of Israel can. for a moment doubt the importance and fascination of the history 
and literature of this people. We may go farther than Professor Moulton and say 
that the fewness of those to whom the Bible appeals as literature is not due in part 
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but is due almost entirely to the forbidding form in which we allow the Bible to be 
presented to us. "Let the reader imagine the poems of Wordsworth, the plays of 
"Shakespeare, the essays of Bacon, and the histories of Motley to be bound to- 
gether in a single volume ; let him suppose the titles of the poems and essays cut 
' ' out, and the names of speakers and divisions of speeches removed, the whole di- 
" vided up into sentences of a convenient length for parsing, and again into lessons 
'containing a larger or smaller number of these sentences. If the reader can 
"carry his imagination through these processes, he will have before him a fair 
"parallel to the literary form in which the Bible has come to the modern reader." 

As the author well says, here is common ground — this literary appreciation of 
Scripture — upon which the devout believer, the free thinker, the reverent scholar, 
and even opposing schools of criticism may meet. He has not attempted to embrace 
in his work all of the wide field denominated the literary study of the Bible, but 
has devoted most of his research and thought to one single aspect of the subject — 
the treatment of literary morphology: "how to distinguish one literary composition 
' ' from another, to say exactly where each begins and ends ; to recognise Epic, Lyric, 
' ' and other forms as they appear in their biblical dress, as well as to distinguish 
"literary forms special to the Sacred writers." Hence has sprung the sub-title of 
the book — "An Account of the Leading Forms of Literature Represented in the 
Sacred Writings." The whole thus works up to what the author has called "A 
Literary Index of the Bible," ranging from Genesis to Revelation, and including 
the Apocryphal books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. Using this Index, Professor 
Moulton says : "A student might mark these divisions and titles in the margin of 
his Revised Version, and so do for his Bible what the printer would do for all lit- 
erature." The preferable plan, however, would be for the student to use the single 
volumes of Professor Moulton's Modern Reader's Bible Series, where this work has 
been done upon the actual printed page in excellent letter-press and typography. 

Criticism and religious interpretation Professor Moulton leaves aside. For a 
literary appreciation, say of Deuteronomy, it is a matter of no import, he contends, 
whether this work was a composition of Moses or whether it was a fiction of the 
age of Josiah. Indifferent, however, as are the results of the Higher Criticism to a 
purely literary appreciation of the Bible, it is interesting to note that the literary 
treatment has often weighty suggestions to offer to the historical treatment. As a 
characteristic example Professor Moulton chooses a group of verses in the Book of 
Micah where even a casual reader remarks a sharply contrasted change of tone. 
Wellhausen sees in this changed tone evidence of a new composition. "Between 
verse 6 and verse 7," he says, "there yawns a century." "What really yawns be- 
tween the verses," retorts Professor Moulton, "is simply a change of speakers." 
On the obvious assumption that the latter part of Micah is dramatic, all, in the 
Professor's view, is explained. 

Another point of difference between the historical and literary treatments has 
regard to the "genuineness" of compositions. In the Higher Criticism "interpo- 
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lations" and "accretions" are frequently alluded to as something illegitimate. 
Professor Moulton rejects this imputation. In floating literature, such as the He- 
brew literature largely was, there is no analogue of the modern idea of "original- 
ity." "My contention is that, whatever may be the truth as to dates, all the sec- 
' ' tions of such a poem as Job are equally ' genuine. ' And as a matter of literary 
"analysis, I find the speeches of Elihu and the Divine Intervention, from whatever 
' ' sources they may have come, carrying forward the previous movement of the 
"poem to a natural dramatic climax, and in literary effect as striking as any part 
"of the book." 

It remains for us to mention one additional point upon which Professor Moul- 
ton lays special emphasis — the place in liberal education of the Bible as literature. 
His plea on this head rises to the pitch of eloquence. He condemns the Mediaeval 
narrowness and Renaissance paganism which compels our youth to draw their 
life's inspiration from the sensuous ideals of Greek and Roman antiquity, while 
neglecting the grand moral productions of Hebrew thought. " It is surely good 
"that our youth, during the formative period, should have displayed to them in a 
"literary dress as brilliant as that of Greek literature — in lyrics which Pindar can- 
"not surpass, in rhetoric as forcible as that of Demosthenes, or contemplative 
' ' prose not inferior to Plato's — a people dominated by an utter passion for right- 
' ' eousness, a people whose ideas of purity, of infinite good, of universal order, of 
"faith in the irresistible downfall of all moral evil, moved to a poetic passion as 
' ' fervid, and speech as musical, as when Sappho sang of love, or ^Jschylos thun- 
"dered his deep notes of destiny." 

There is no gainsaying the wisdom and appositeness of this plea, and it is com- 
mendable that this ethical consideration, aiming at the formation of a nation's hab- 
its and thoughts, should in the production of the book have outweighed, or at least 
counterbalanced, matters of purely aesthetical and literary import. For literature 
and art are the handmaids, not the objects of life. 

The work itself is divided into five "Books," exclusive of Introduction and 
Appendices. The Introduction takes up the Book of Job as a typical example and 
shows the various kinds of literary interest illustrated by it. It is found to contain 
specimens of epic, lyric, and dramatic composition, to have a philosophical and 
scientific interest, an interest of prophecy, and an adscititious interest in respect to 
rhetoric and versification. These "interests," and others, are then developed and 
applied in the six Books of the work, which bear respectively the titles: "Literary 
Classification Applied to the Sacred Scriptures ; " "Lyric Poetry of the Bible;" 
" Biblical History and Epic;" " The Philosophy of the Bible, or Wisdom Liter- 
ature;" "Biblical Literature of Prophecy;" "The Biblical Literature of Rhet- 
oric." The Appendices are exhaustive and valuable, and give much needful mate- 
rial for the general reader in his study of the literary morphology of the Bible. 

On the whole, The Literary Study of the Bible forms an excellent companion- 
book and guide to the little volumes which are issuing in The Modern Reader's 
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Bible Series, published by Macmillan, and arranged and edited by the same author. 
In this series the following, composing the Wisdom series, have already appeared : 
" The Proverbs ; " " Ecclesiasticus ; " " Ecclesiastes — Wisdom of Solomon;" and 
the " Book of Job." Each is provided with a special introduction, table of con- 
tents, prologues, epilogues, annotations, etc., — everything in the style of a modern 
book. Their handy form, the elegance and taste displayed by both editor and pub- 
lisher make them unusually attractive volumes. 

Thomas J. McCormack. 

The United States of America. 1765-1865. By Edward Channing, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. Cambridge [Eng- 
land]: University Press. 1896. [Cambridge Historical Series.] 
So much has been said of the extent to which present relations between Amer- 
ica and England are affected by instructions given in school concerning their old 
disputes and conflicts, that opportuneness will be at once conceded to the present 
volume. It is written especially for English readers, and comes with every guar- 
antee of competency and fairness, as well as with the promise of enabling English- 
men to review, from the American standpoint, a century in which the histories of 
the two nations can hardly at any point be disconnected. The century is happily 
chosen. The first chapter, of forty pages, is a condensed and valuable prologue in 
which the colonial conditions and events which prepared the arena and led on to 
the struggles for nationality, are presented in broad outlines. Between the spring 
of 1765, when the Stamp-Act was imposed by Parliament, and the spring o£ 1865, 
when the restored Union was cemented by the blood of President Lincoln, lies the 
continuous history of American nationality, and Dr. Channing has shown good 
workmanship in compressing this century of events in the space of three hundred 
pages. Of course in that space, determined, no doubt, by editorial exigencies, 
some salient matters are necessarily omitted ; but some suppressions are question- 
able. The proceedings of Governors Tryon in North Carolina and Dunmore in 
Virginia in fanning popular rage might at least have been referred to, though less 
striking than the case of Hutchinson in Massachusetts who was the first to put 
"independence" into the New England head. In trying to suppress the Tea 
troubles, he ' ' rashly began an academic discussion as to the rights and duties of 
the colonists, proving conclusively that the position assumed by the colonists was 
unsound and that they must either submit or become independent." Dr. Channing 
regards the Stamp Act as constitutional but inexpedient. He is perhaps a little too 
tender in passing over the arrogant attitude of the English government towards 
American petitions, and the gratuitous ungraciousness which accompanied the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act with a Declaratory Act affirming the right "to bind the col- 
onies and people of America, subjects of the crown of Great Britain, in all cases 
whatsoever." Lord North told George III. that it was this Act, mere waste paper, 
which hurt s . Americans most. 



